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arbitration, and we very much hope these men may 
persuade Emperor William to give it at least as much 
sanction in this field as he gives to it in international 
affairs. It would be a great triumph of the principle 
if instead of sabre and revolver fights, there should 
be set up every year in the Fatherland several hundred 
of these duel-arbitration courts, or " honor " tribunals. 

It is most encouraging that this state of comical 
contradiction has been reached in Germany in regard 
to the duel. Every reform reaches it before success 
comes. Men cling with a sort of passionate respect 
to old customs, even when their judgment and con- 
science have pronounced against them. They feel 
that they must maintain their consistency. It re- 
quires considerable time to learn how to let go with 
self-respect. 

The duel in this country died of inanition. In 
England it was destroyed by the influence of Prince 
Albert some fifty years ago. It lingers in the Latin 
couutries of Europe, where, from being for a long 
time mostly farcical, it has recently had a very serious 
revival. But in these countries there is a strong 
and intelligent movement against it. It will be hard 
to eradicate it entirely, for a long time yet, in the 
countries where militarism continues to be the dom- 
inating institution. It is no more irrational and bar- 
barous between individuals than is the system of war 
in the sphere of international disputes. 

The duel will, nevertheless, disappear before mili- 
tarism is overthrown, because the system of internal 
law and order is much further developed than that of 
international law and justice. But the same forces 
of reason, conscience and common sense which have 
already so largely destroyed the one will in the course 
of time destroy the other. The international duel, 
as Charles Sumner called it, has no more place in 
civilized society than the duel between persons. It 
is more monstrously iniquitous because on so much 
larger a scale. To believe that the war system is to 
endure forever between nations is to believe that the 
race is hopelessly brutal and senseless, and that it can 
never be made anything else. 



The Modern Series of Peace Conferences. 

A year ago we gave a brief account of the salient 
features of the series of Peace Congresses which met 
in London, Paris, Brussels, FrankfortK>n-the-Main, 
Manchester and Edinburgh, from 1843 to 1853. This 
movement of half a century ago, which expressed 
itself in these seven remarkable congresses, soon 
exhausted itself. It was organized and supported by 
some of the ablest men of modern times — Cobden, 
Burritt, Beckwith, Tappan, Walker, Richard, Vis- 
schers, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Say, Bastiat, de 
Girardin, John Bright, Sir David Brewster and 
others — but the general peace sentiment was not 



strong enough to make it possible to continue the 
Congress as a permanent institution. 

It is wholly different with the modern Universal 
Peace Congress, which is to meet for the tenth time 
on the tenth of this month, and which has grown 
stronger and more enthusiastic with each year. It is 
now a permanent institution of the time, and gives 
every evidence of continuing its existence till its 
purpose is accomplished. 

The first of the modern Peace Congresses was 
held at Paris, in June, 1889, during the Exposition. 
The preliminary steps towards it were taken in 1888. 
The prime movers were Charles Lemonnien, Frederic 
Passy and Hodgson Pratt. The French societies 
took the lead, being supported by English, Italian, 
American and other organizations. There were dele- 
gates from nine countries, the total number being 
three hundred and ten, of whom two hundred and 
seventy-five were from France. The countries repre- 
sented were France, England, Germany, Belgium, 
Denmark, Spain, Holland, Italy and the United 
States- About one hundred societies and organiza- 
tions of different kinds sent delegates. The Con- 
gress was successful beyond expectation, the peace 
societies having developed very rapidly in Europe for 
some ten years before. 

The Second Congress was held at London in the 
Westminster Town Hall, from the 14th to the 19th 
of July, 1890. This Congress was a very elaborate 
affair, many very able and instructive papers being 
presented. The report of the proceedings covers two 
hundred and fifty closely-printed pages, and is a mine 
of information for anyone studying the subject of 
peace. The president was the late David Dudley 
Field, the most distinguished member of the Ameri- 
can Bar of his time. Among the membership were 
many able men from several countries, especially 
from England, France and the United States. Nearly 
every conceivable phase of the peace question was 
discussed, and resolutions passed embodying the senti- 
ments of the Congress on these questions. This 
Congress will always be important historically as 
having brought the international peace movement 
into permanent existence and organization. A strong 
memorial was adopted by it and sent by deputation 
or letter to the heads of all the civilized nations, ask- 
ing for the settlement of controversies between them 
by arbitration. At this Congress the first movement 
was made toward the organization of a permanent 
international peace bureau, now in successful opera- 
tion at Berne. 

The Third Congress was held at Rome in Novem- 
ber, 1891. The opening session took place in the 
Great Hall of the Capitol, and was an occasion of 
extraordinary enthusiasm. Signor Bonghi, a member 
of the Italian Parliament, who was made president 
of the Congress, pronounced on this occasion a dis- 
course of remarkable eloquence. At his right hand 
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sat Signor Biancheri, president of the Parliament. 
There were delegates present from seventeen countries. 
Italy was represented by delegates from most of her 
seventy^nine peace societies. At this Congress, for the 
first time, comes upon the stage of the international 
peace movement the distinguished lady who has since 
filled all Europe with the influence of her writings 
and speeches, — Baroness Von Suttner, author of 
" Lay Down Your Arms." Fifteen resolutions were 
adopted by the Congress, covering most of the sub- 
jects with which the Peace Propaganda deals. This 
Congress made definite provision for the organization 
of the Permanent International Peace Bureau. 

The Fourth Congress met at Berne in August, 
1892. It was received with great cordiality by the 
Swiss government, and was presided over by Louis 
Ruchonnet, who had twice been president of the 
Swiss Federation. It was attended by three hundred 
delegates and one hundred and thirty-six adherents, 
representing twelve countries. A very full program 
was carried out, covering the Necessity of Arbitra- 
tion, Treaties of Arbitration, Arbitral Procedure, 
European Federation, Neutralization, Disarmament, 
War Loans, Universal Peace Petitions, the Principle 
of Nationalities, Sanctions of Arbitration, etc. 

The Fifth Congress was held at Chicago in 1893 
as one of the congresses of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. It was opened by Hon. Charles C. Bonney, 
president of the World's Congress Auxiliary, and 
continued for ten days. Special attention was given 
in this Congress to the history of peace and arbitra- 
tion work, several important, historical papers being 
read. The subject of a permanent tribunal of arbi- 
tration was also emphasized, and a plan for such a 
tribunal presented which had been prepared at the 
request of the Committee on Organization, by Messrs. 
Brainerd, Butler and Eaton of New York City. A 
committee of jurists of different countries was created 
by this Congress for the study of the subject of an 
international court. The Congress was attended by 
several hundred persons, though the number of dele- 
gates from the European Peace Societies was not 
large, on account of the distance and expense. 

The Sixth Congress was held at Antwerp, in 
August, 1894, under a decree of King Leopold II. 
It was presided over by Mr. Houzeau de Lehaie, a 
member of the Belgian Chamber of Deputies, whose 
opening address has rarely been surpassed in noble- 
ness of ideas and felicity of expression. The meet- 
ings throughout were full of interest and enthusiasm. 
The subjects discussed were the same as at previous 
congresses. The General German Peace Society, 
which has since had a remarkable development, 
establishing groups in many of the leading German 
cities, sent its first delegates to this Congress. While 
the Congress was in session, a deputation headed by 
the veteran Mr. Passy of France made a visit to King 
Leopold, and was received in a most friendly way. 



The Seventh Congress was held at Budapest, 
Hungary, in 1896, some political complications having 
prevented a meeting in 1895. The president of the 
Congress was M. Etienne Tiirr, the distinguished 
Hungarian general, who is in recent years giving his 
life to the peace cause. The Congress was one of 
the most important ever held. Strong delegations 
went from the societies of Western Europe. A 
report of the work of the Congress was sent to the 
Czar of Russia, and had much influence in leading 
him to call the Conference at The Hague. 

The Eighth Congress met at Hamburg in 1897, 
and was the first gathering of its kind on German 
soil. It was in some respects the most remarkable 
of all the Congresses. The great public meeting 
held in the Sagebiel Hall on the opening evening 
was one of the largest peace meetings ever assembled, 
the audience numbering about four thousand, and 
remaining until nearly midnight. The attendance at 
the Congress from Germany was large, including 
many prominent people from Hamburg and vicinity. 

The Ninth Congress was appointed to meet at 
Lisbon in 1898, on the invitation of the Portuguese 
Geographical Society, but was prevented by the 
Spanish-American War and other causes. It did not 
finally meet till last year during the Paris Exposition. 
The full account of this Congress, given in the 
Advocate of Peace last November, makes it un- 
necessary to say much about it here. It was a semi- 
official Congress. It was the largest (representatives 
from twenty-four countries being present) and most 
enthusiastic of all the two hundred congresses held 
during the Exposition, and has done more than any 
other of the peace congresses to bring the interna- 
tional peace movement to the permanent knowledge 
and respect of the civilized world. 

This sketch is given just on the eve of the opening 
of the Tenth Congress, at Glasgow, that our readers 
may be able more fully to appreciate the strength and 
significance of the peace movement which is now 
permanent, which is growing stronger every year, 
and which may fairly be reckoned among the most 
important and encouraging developments of our day. 



The Peace 
Congress. 



Editorial Notes. 

We state again that the Tenth Uni- 
versal Peace Congress will open on the 
10th inst. at Glasgow and continue four days- 
The English Committee of Organization have made un- 
usual efforts to insure the success and effectiveness of 
the Congress. The Lord Provost of Glasgow will pre- 
side at the opening meeting, and will give a reception to 
the delegates the evening of the first day. Two sessions 
per day will be held, the evenings being given to recep- 
tions, visits to the Exposition, etc. The program, which 



